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LIFE OF JOHN RICHARDSON. 
(Coneluded from page 212) 
e remarkable passage occurs to my 
ghts, which happened thus: my father 


having been at the Presbyterian meeting and 
come home, he, as his manner was, put me or 


my brother upon reading the priest’s text, 
which had been that day in Daniel, concern- 
ing his being cast into the den of lions for his 
not regarding the king’s decree, but, on the 
contrary, prayed to the God of heaven with 
his windows open towards Jerusalem, after his 
wonted manner. My father made his observa- 
tions as my brother read, and very much 
magnified Daniel, and said, The Spirit of God 
was in him, but that there were none such as 
him in these our days. I owned that he was 
indeed an extraordinary man, but that there 
were none endowed with a measure of the 
same spirit in any degree; in that I dissented 
from him, and gave my father a brief account 
of the many sufferings of our Friends, some 
of which were past, and some then under suf- 
ferings for the Word of God and the testi- 
mony of Jesus, which they bore for him, and 
especially the great sufferings of our dear 
friends in New England, viz.: hard imprison- 
ments, cruel whippings, cutting-off ears, ban- 
ishment if they returned into New England 
any more: and I showed him likewise, how 
they put to death Marmaduke Stephenson, 
William Robinson, William Leddra, and 
Mary Dyer, for no ‘other cause but laboring 
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to turn people from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan to the living power 
ot God, to His Light, Grace, and Holy Spirit 
in their hearts, and laboring to bring the peo- 
ple from persecution, pride, and every evil 
work and way, to live a self-denying, humble 
life, a life agreeable to the Christianity they 
professed,—this was the purport or substance 
of the service they were called to, and so deep- 
ly suffered for ; from whence I inferred, there 
was somewhat of the Spirit of God in man in 
these days as there was in Daniel, and many 
mere formerly, which helped and bore them 
up in their great sufferings. Now my father 
confessed, it was true some suffered for good, 
and some for evil; and withal said, he had 
now lived to the age of about sixty- -five years, 
and although he heard us telling of a princi- 
ple, or light within, yet he knew not what it 
was. I replied very meekly, if he would hear 
me, I would tell him what it was; which I 
did in the words following: When at any 
time thou hast been onder a temptation to 
put thy hand to steal or to lie for advantage, 
or by provocation to swear, or any evil work 
or word, hast not thou found something in 
thee that hath showed thee thou oughtest not 
to have said or done so, which if thou hadst 
taken heed to, and not said or done wrong, 
hast thou not found great peace and inward 
comfort in thy mind? But if thou hast said 
or done wrong, hast not thou found great dis- 
quietness and trouble of mind? This is the 
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placed in man to help and direct him, which 
we the people of God, called Quakers, do hold 
agreeable to the Holy Scriptures. My father 
smote his hands together, and confessed it 
was true. . ; : : 

Some little time before the marriage of my 
mother, I was brought into the public work 
of the ministry, concerning which I had many 
reasonings, being young, scarce eighteen years 
old, and naturally of a stammering tongue, 
which I could not overcume, although I had 
used what endeavors lay in my power as a 
man, considering my years and education, all 
would not do until the Truth helped me; but 
after many conflicts, great troubles and 
temptations, the worst I ever met with, and 
the most piercing sorrow I ever had yet been 
in since | came to the knowledge of the bless- 
ed Truth was, when through reasonings, diso- 
bedience, and unwillingness to comply with 
and answer the Lord’s requirings, He in dis- 
for took away from me the comfort of 

is Holy Presence tor several months together. 
Oh! the tribulations and penetrating troubles 
I met withal in this condition; no tongue is 
able to express, no, nor the heart of any finite 
creature is able to conceive the depth of the 
anxiety of the heart-piercing and wounding 
sorrows I was in. I thought my state was as 
bad as Jonah’s, for surely if there be a hell 
upon earth, I was in it: what greater hell can 
be here to a quickened soul and an enlight- 
ened understanding, who has tasted of the 
goodness of God, and of the powers, in a de- 
gree, of the world to come, than to be de- 
prived thereof, and think they are fallen away 
from this state? I could scarcely believe | 
should ever have repentance granted to me, 
or be restored again into the love and favor 
of God, when I found that River of Life dried 
up, as to me, which did before not only make 
me, but even all the whole City of God, truly 
glad ; but being left under an apprehension of 
the Lord’s displeasure, and in part a partaker 
of the terrors of His wrath, oh! I thought, 
surely the very mountains, and even the hills, 
were not sufficient (if they could have been 
put into the scales or balance) to have 
weighed against my troubles and afflictions, 
they were so great; but as the Lord had by 
His judgments brought me in a good degree 
from the vice and vanity of this world, now 
by His judgments He made me willing to 
give up to answer his requirings in part, and 
in my obedience to Him [ began to feel some 
comfort of love and fellowship of the Spirit of 
the Lord in myself and in His people, who 
were brought to be partakers of the like fel- 
lowship. 

Now I return to the matter about my being 
turned out of my father’s house, which [ men- 





inward principle, light, or grace, that God hath 
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tioned before, but was willing to keep this 
solemn account entire, with it may be a cau- 
tion to all in whom the Lord is at work in 
the same manner, not to reason or gainsay so 
much as I did, but to give up freely and 
cheerfully to the will of God. When | sawI 
must turn out, I thought it expedient to ac- 
quaint some worthy Friends with it, lest any 
undue reflections should be cast upcn the 
Truth, or Friends, or myself, that if so, these 
Friends might be able to contradict them ; so 
I acquainted Sebastian Ellethorp, and that 
worthy man and minister of the Gospel Ben- 
jamin Padley, two of the chief Friends in 
Ellington Monthly-meeting, and they came 
to my father’s house, and when they came, 
they began to inquire about the reasons why 
I went away, and, if my*father had any thing 
against me concerning the business he em- 
ployed me in; and whether I was not faithtul 
and diligent in all his affairs he sent me about ? 
He confessed, I was; and thought none could 
exceed me. They said, Well then, what is 
the reason of that misunderstanding which is 
betwixt thee and thy son-in-law? Is it about 
his going to meetings? When they under- 
stood his reasons, which were not hard to do, 
they expressed a pity towards me that I could 
have no more liberty ; and they thought, as I 
was so diligent in his business, if he would 
give me a little more liberty to go to meggt- 
ings, it would be more encouragement r 
At which he took offence, and gave the good 
men rough language, and asked, What they 
had to do with him and his son ? and bid them 
go home and mind their own business ; which 
they were much troubled at, especially for my 
sake, and much pitied me, and wondered how 
I had lived with him so long; for he said in 
short, that there was no abiding for me there. 
But Sebastian Ellethorp told me, which was 
mightily to my comfort, that my father had 
nothing against me, save that concerning the 
law of my God. This is the sense, if not the 
words, of these wise and good men, which 
passed betwixt them and my father, as they 
expressed them to me; for I was not there 
when they were together. Notwithstanding I 
pleaded with my father to let me stay until I 
could hear of a place, he would not, though I 
was scarce fit for service, being almost like an 
anatomy (as the saying is), so that most who 
knew me said I would pine away in a con- 
sumption ; but turn out I must, and did, 
though I was weak, poor, and low in body, 
mind, pocket, and clothes; for I think I had 
but twelve pence in my pocket, and very or- 
dinary clothes upon my back. Thus I took 
my solemn leave of the family, with my heart 
full, but I kept inward to the Lord and under 
Truth’s government. Many tears were shed 
in the family, especially by my poor mother, 
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when I left them. My father said little, but 
appeared like one struck with wonder, to see 
so much love manifested towards me by the 
family, and so much wishing that I might not 
go away ; but out I came upon the great com- 
mon aforementioned, where I had had many 
solitary walks, but none like.this, for this rea- 
son, that I knew not where to go. I then 
thought of Abraham who was called out of 
Ur in the land of the Chaldeans, as it is brief- 
ly mentioned by Stephen; but this was the 
difference betwixt us, he was called, I was 
forced out. But as 1 was walking upon the 
common, the sense of my weak cundition, 
not knowing whither to go, nor where to lay 
my head; although I had many friends, yet 
I could not be free@to go to them, unless I 
had known they had business for me, being 
not of a forward, but rather backward and 
shy disposition,—\ say, the sense and weight 
of my condition came over me to that degree, 
that it appeared to me as though my way was 
hedged up on every side, inwardly and out- 
wardly. I even thought myself like a peli- 
can in the wilderness, or as an owl in the des- 
ert, there appearing to me scarce a man in all 
the earth in my condition, every way consid- 
ered; and in the sense and deep considera- 
tion of my present wilderness state, I felt my- 
self under great oppression of spirit, and my 
* seemed full, like a bottle that wanted 
I looked round about me to see that 

none were near to see my tears nor hear my 
cries, and in the very anguish and bitterness 

of my soul I poured forth my complaints, cries 
and tears to the Judge of all the earth, who 
spoke to me and comforted me in this my de- 
plorable state, which was worse than Jacob's 

when he lay upon the ground, and had a stone 

for his pillow; he had his near kindred to go 

to, whom he might expect would receive him 

gladly, but I had none to go to but such as 

rather reviled me, and gave me hard language; 

but the Lord said unto me, as if a man had 

spoke, First seek the kingdom of heaven and 

the righteousness thereof, and all these things 

that thou standeth in need of shall be given 

unto thee. I then desired He would please to 

show me the place I should go to; and the 

Lord opened my way, and showed me the 

house I should go to and abide in for a time. 

I said, Good is the word of the Lord: I be 

lieved, and it was a great means to stay my 

mind, and settle it in the Truth, with full pur- 

pose of heart to follow the Lord and obey His 

requirings, according to the knowledge and 

ability given me; yet reasonings attended me. 

Two things especially stood in my way, yea, 

three things were a let to me, for soon after I 

came to the Friend’s house in South Cliff, 

viz., William Allon by name, I bound myself 

to him to learn his trade of a weaver, and 
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after I was bound, I found this good man loved 
me, and I loved him to the day of his death: 
and he often said, He was blessed fur my sake 
and all that appertained unto him ; for when 
I went to him he was very poor, but he in- 
creased very considerably after I went to live 
with him. 
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I come now to the particulars which stood 


in my way of answering the Lord’s commands 
so fully as sometimes [ should have done: 
first, a violent humor fell into one of my legs 
soor after I was bound: apprentice, which [ 
with others thought was much occasioned by 
hard usage, heats and colds, and many sur- 
feits, even from my infancy ; which lameness 
held me about two years, and I suffered much 
by the said leg, and it much discouraged and 
disabled me. The second hindrance was, my 
low circumstances in the world, which very 
few knew of, because the common fame was 
(and not without some truth) that I had rich 
parents. I have given an account already how 
they were circumstanced, and so I leave them 
at present and proceed, but few knew the’ 
straits | met withal; yet my truly religious 
master, if he understood any thing was 
upon my mind to go to visit any meeting or 
meetings, he would say, Take my mare and 
go thy way, and be not uneasy, neither about 
the mare nor business, nor do not hasten thy- 
self. These kindnesses made me often thought- 
ful how I might return suitable acknowledg- 


ments, and be duly grateful for the same: [ 


was diligent in my master’s business, not 
serving him with eye-service, but faithfully ; 
believing it good and acceptable in the sight 
of God, and [ had great peace in it. My 


master never found fault with me for doing 
too little, but often for doing too much, and 
would sometimes say, I think thou wilt cleave 
to the beam; come off and let us walk into 
the fields and see how things are there. Now 
as to the third hindrance, the account of which 
I was not willing to have interwoven with 
matters of less moment, although the healing 
of my very sore leg I attribute to the great 
and good providence of God; for in a short 
time after I gave up freely and cheerfully to 
answer the Lord’s requirings, the Lord healed 
me of my lameness; and when I cried unto 
Him, that He would also heal my tongue, of 
its stammering, believing that the Lord was 
as able to take away the impediment of my 
tongue as He was to stop the violence of that 
humor which had attended my body, and had 
a recourse to my leg, and made it sore from 
above the ankle to the knee; and notwith- 
standing several men had given their advice, 
and had showed their skill, it all proved i.- 
effectual, until I came to believe in Je:us 
Christ, and to press through all to bim, and 
to touch the skirt, or lowest appearance of his 
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true healing virtue to my tongue, even to my 
admiration ; so that I did not only speak plain 
in the testimony the Lord gave me to bear, 
but also spoke plain in my common inter- 
course with men. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 

But although at times I had clear sight 
into many heavenly things, and also had at 
times comfortable enjoyments of the living 
presence of God, yet i wanted to be more es- 
tablished in the unchangeable Truth, which I 
had at times some comfortable feelings of ; and 
in crying to the Lord, I found He inclined un- 
to me, and, as David said, He heard my cries, 
and plucked my feet out of the mire and clay, 
and set them upon a rock that was higher than 
I, and in part established my goings, and put 
a new song into my mouth, even high praises 
unto the Lord for all His tender mercies to 
me in these trying times; and now being more 
crucified to the world, and the spirit of it, I 
witnessed a more constant indwelling of the 
heavenly power and living presence, light and 
grace. I came to be brought into stillness, 
and it became most agreeable to my condition 
to keep much in silence, and wait upon the 
Lord for the renewing of strength, that there- 
by I might surmount all temptations and 
trials that might fall in my way, or which I 
might be tried with, which were not a few. Now 
these things before recited are worthy of com- 
memoration, and proved great confirmations 
to me in the truth, in thesedays of my tribu- 
lations and great trials: read and believe thou 
that canst, for they are faithful and true say- 
ings. After the Lord had healed me, He sent 
me forth in the work of the ministry, and the 
first journey I took southward was into 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and through 
Coventry, and so to Warwick to see William 
Dewsbury. One thing is remarkable upon 
William’s inquiry what wayI came? In my 
account of the particular towns and places I 
had passed through, I mentioned Coventry, 
which was the last and the worst: for some of 
the rude people flung stones at me as I was 
speaking in the meeting, with great violence, 
so that had the Lord suffered them to have 
hit me, they must have spoiled me ; but my 
faith in the Lord and the strength of the 
Truth bore up my mind above fear of the out- 
ward man or what wicked men could do to 
me. After William had heard my account, he 
fixed his eyes on me and said, Thou must go 
back again to Coventry. I appeared unwill- 
ing, for two reasons: first, because I thought 
I had cleared myself of that people ; secondly, 
I thought it not safe to run myself into danger 
of suffering, unless I was satisfied the Lord re- 
quired it of me. But William was positive, 
and said I must go, for there was a service 
for me there. Upon a deliberate considera- 
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blessed truth and power, in which I found | tion of the matter, and a seeking to the Lord 


to know His will in it, I found my way clear 
to go, and I had some service and good satis- 
faction, and left Friends nearer to one another 
than when I first met with them; for there 
had been a misunderstanding amongst some 
Friends in that city: so | came from thence 
to Tamworth, where there was a difference, 
especially betwixt two Friends; both of them 
had been such as had made some considerable 
figure among Friends. I felt it upon me to go 
to the man, to warn him of the spirit of preju- 
dice and eivy, for if he gave way to it, it 
would eat out his love to Friends and Truth, 
and he would decline meetings and come to 
nought, and turn his back on the Truth ; which 
came to be fulfilled, as J afterwards heard, 
for he became a loose man, and enlisted him- 
self to be a soldier. I was zealous for the 
name of the Lord, and had great concern up- 
on my mind for the promulgation of the Truth, 
and where I met with loose professors of the 
Truth, it was a great exercise to me. 

When I returned home from this, and in- 
deed from all my journeys, I took care what 
I well could, so far as my weak body was capa- 
ble, to fall into business, and not to loiter 
away my time, neither abroad nor at home. 
My weak cunstitution would not well bear the 
weaving-trade, therefore I left it much against 
my will; but I wrought upon watch and ¢c 
work, and many other things, which sup 
my necessities, the Lord allowing me as much 
time at home as put mé in a condition rea- 
sonably fit for travel, and then I was inclined 
to go and visit Friends. Many things I omit, 
because I am not willing to swell my account 
too much. I travelled through most parts of 
England four times, and twice through most 
parts of Wales, between the twentieth aud 
twenty-eighth year of my age. . A 

The extracts from the “ Life of J. Richard- 
son” here close. Such as may have felt an 
interest are referred to his Journal for a more 
extended account of his religious experience 
and labors. The results attendant upon his 
dedication to the “inspeaking word” are 
worthy the notice of all, and especially the 
young. He twice visited America, and upon 
his return from the last visit in 1733, in al- 
luding to the preservation which had attend- 
ed him amid the difficulties which he had en- 
countered in his last travels, he makes the 
acknowledgment that “ the Lord’s power is 
sufficient to bear up and carry through all— 
renowned be His worthy name over all, now 
and forever.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TENDENCIES OF OUR AGE. 


A citizen of Philadelphia, who is travelling 
in Europe, having spent the past winter in 
Turkey and Egypt, writes to a friend in this 
city, dated Florence, Italy, as follows,—re- 
ferring to Swartlimore College :—“ I hope that 
you are making sure progress, though slow, 
to the desired completion. It is not too soon, 
for, if I mistake not, the principles of a pure 
Christianity will have to be re-preached,—the 
world seems falling back into Catholicism, 
which is half pagan.” 

This sentiment accords with much that is 
published in the religious and secular journals 
of theday ; and although there seems many in- 
fluences at work in an opposite direction, the 
tendency of the ag® calls for renewed faith- 
fulness and active endeavor on the part of 
those who hold dear the simple and enlight- 
ened faith in which they were educated, and 
who have experimental knowledge of the 
freedom that the truth gives, that the chil- 
dren may be trained under influences favora- 
ble to their imbibing the rudiments of those 
principles we profess to value so highly. We 
see the various sects around us carefully edu- 
eating their young people in their peculiar 
doctrines and modes of worship, and shall we 
be less zealous for ours? Shall we entrust 

em ut an age the most susceptible of re- 

jous impressions to the influence of those 
who profess not our simple faith? If so, we 
need not wonder if our young people gradual- 
ly slide away from us. 

It is sorrowful to observe how, through a 
mere traditional adherence to the organiza- 
tion established by our “early Friends,” so 
many of their descendants have settled into a 
quiet conservatism which conforms itself to 
the tendencies of the age, and is unworthy 
the successors of those aggressive reformers 
through whose faithfulness our civil and re- 
ligious liberties were secured. A portion of 
their spirit is much needed to stem the torrent 
of formalism and priesteraft, which is now 
sweeping over Christendom. We know that 
Omnipotent Power can, and sometimes does, 
by means entirely unlooked for, avert a 
threatened calamity ; but we do not know how 
much the earnest devoted labors of those who 
have been gifted to see the evil approaching, 
and to warn others to prepare for it, may 
have contributed to this result. . 

I am nut actively connected with our 
“College” movement, having only contrib- 
uted according to ability to its funds; but I 
have been an interested observer of its pro- 
gress, fram its inception in the minds of a few 
Feligiously concerned Friends, to its present 
state of advancement under the care of ener- 
getic and practical men and women. When 
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I see the devotion, the energy, the persistence 
of those engaged in this cause, who are labor- 
ing purely for the good of the Society which 
embodies the principles they hold dear, I can- 
not but consider it an earnest of its future 
management, and that our Society will be so 
alive to its true interest, as to finish and 
encov it without unnecessary delay, 

Philadelphia, 5th mo., 1869. X. 

“We want our children to learn early that 
pure joy of giving and of doing kindness, 
which transmutes wealth from dust into true 
gold, and prevents these possessions which 
are such good servants from becoming our 
masters and reducing us, as they seem to do 
many wealthy people, into the mere slaves 
and hired guardians of things.” 


— - Oh 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Where so many women are collected to- 
gether, as in our Yearly Meeting, there is 
scarcely sufficient time for each to throw in 
her mite of sympathy, counsel, or suggestion. 
Some must wait, while others serve. 

I am one of the waiters. Perhaps a little 
room in your columns will answer my pur- 
pose better than a verbal communication. 

My concern is with regard to the Epistles ; 
the order in which they are read, and the 
criticisms to which they are subjected. Not 
being one of the committee upon this subject, 
frees me, I hope, from any charge of wishing 
to escape criticism myself. 

Cannot the orderbe improved by appointing 
the Committee, immediately after the names 
of the Representatives have been called, and 
giving into its charge all the Epistles which 
have been received, and instructing that com- 
mittee to present the Epistles and answers to- 
gether whenever ready; then, at a suitable 
time, read one Epistle and the answer thereto, 
thus giving the whole attention of the meet- 
ing to that one at that time. As we now 
proceed, we receive five Epistles—five “ brooks 
by the wayside,” as we always call them, (I 
do not remember attending a Yearly Meeting 
where I did not hear that expression)—and 
we lose the sense of their individuality. The 
first “brook” alone refreshes the thirsty 
traveller ; the others are passed by and longed 
for at a later stage of the journey. The an- 
swers, too, follow each other in quick succes- 
sion; the answers to what? In the constant 
shifting of the business before us, we forget 
the contents of the Epistle that is being an- 
swered. 

If general good advice, if general sympathy 
and general suggestions are all which are to 
be offered, a General Epistle will serve to 
convey all. If, on the other hand, the Epis- 
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tle is designed as an answer of love and in- 
terest to a particular Yearly Meeting. Why 
should not the Epistle and reply be read to- 
gether; the one followed by the other. 
Again. For my own part, I should be 
willing to trust the Epistles entirely to the 
Committee, satisfied that an inadvertent ex- 
pression, or a point of grammar which had 
escaped their eyes, had better be passed by 
than an Epistle despoiled of the vigor and 
life with which it was written by a truly con- 
cerned mind. Most of the attempts made in 
the meeting to improve them in that respect 
are failures. An Epistle which has passed a 
committee of educated women, often the 
flower of the Society, can seldom be made 
more satisfactory by ill-digested and ill-con- 
sidered alterations. The few who speak are 
not the representatives of the many who re- 
main silent, and I would respectfully ask 
those Friends who do criticise an Epistle, pre- 
pared with an earnest desire to do right, and 
carefully weighed, sentence by sentence, in 
the presence of those assembled for that pur- 
pose, to pause long enough to consider whether 
it is the substance they object to, or the man- 
ner of expressing it. If the former, duty 
demands expression ; if the latter, it is possible 
she may be mistaken. The Yearly Meeting 
is composed of hundreds of women, each of 
whom necessaaily sees things from a different 
stand-point: and much of our unity as a So- 
ciety depends upon our willingness to “agree 
to disagree.” PATIENCE. 





















to be manifested by all, and, we trust, an un- 
failing dependence on Infinite Wisdom is felt 
by all to be the only sure reliance for ability 
to discharge our respective duties with fidelity 
and propriety in our several allotments. 
Mails are received daily at the several 
Agencies, except at the Otoe, of which the 
writer is not now informed. Mails from Bal- 
timore reach this city in about three days, 
and from hence to Omaha Agency in about 
one day. Mails despatched from Omaha to 
the Santee Sioux Agency reach their destina- 
tion in about five days. Post-offices are es- 
tablished, we are informed, at the several 
agencies. E. Painter. 


———_--—~on 
















To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Omana, 5th mo. 30th, 1869. 

The general interest felt among Friends in 
the measures now being pursued to promote 
the civilization of the Indians, induces me to 
believe that communications on this subject 
will be acceptable to the readers of the In- 
telligencer. In this way, too, the numerous 
friends of those engaged in the work may, 
from time to time, be informed of the situa- 
tion of affairs on the Indian Reservations and 
the prospects before us. 


On the evening of the 26th inst., our party, 
consisting of ten persons, arrived at neg 















city, viz.: Asa M. Janney, agent of the S 
tee Sioux, accompanied by his wife and 
daughters; Dr. Edward Painter, agent of the 
Omaha’s, accompanied by his wife and Jesse 
Lancaster, who is to be one of the employées ; 
Albert L. Green, agent of the Otoes; Dr. 
Thos. J. Sanders, chief clerk of the Northern 
Superintendency, and Samuel M. Janney, 
Superintendent. On the 28th, Jacob M. 
Troth, agent of the Pawnees, arrived, having 
left his family in Virginia, to follow him as 
soon as arrangements are made for their ac- 
commodation. The same course has been 
pursued in relation to my family, several of 
whom expect to .come.. Thomas Lightfoot, 
appointed to the Great Nemaha agency, is 
expected in a few days, accompanied by his 
wite. 

Dr. Edward Painter and Albert L. Green 
have gone to take charge of their agencies, 
and the other agents who are here will proba- 
bly depart to-morrow. We have found in 
the city of Omaha a cordial welcome, and feel 













To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Omana, Nepraska, 5th mo. 28, 1809. 
Esteemed Friends,— Please forward my 
Friends’ Intelligencer until further notice to 
Omaha, Indian Agency, Nebraska. 
For the convenience of those who may wish 
to correspond with any of the parties who 
have been assigned to the different Indian 
Reservations, I subjoin a list of those who 
arrived in our vompany at this city, with 
their respective addresses, for publication in 
the Friends’ Intelligencer. Such as are sub- 
scribers to the Intelligencer also wish to have 
their paper forwarded to the same places. 
Samvge. M. Janney, Office of the Northern Indian 
Superintendency, Omaha City, Nebraska. 
Asa M. Janney, Indian Agent, Lypta N. Janney, 


Cosmeuia Janney, THamsin Janney, Suntee Siour 
Agency, Nebraska. 


A.bert L, Gegen, Indian Agent, Otoe Agency, 





















Nebraska. assured that the sympathy of the most in- 
amet Lancaster, Omaha Indian Agency, Ne-| fuential citizens will be with us, wishing us 






success ir our arduous undertaking. 

It is said that when the announcement was 
first made here of President Grant’s design 
to employ Friends as superintendents and 
agents, much indignation was expressed by a 
few persons interested in the Indian supplies. 


Dr. E. Paiter, Indian Ag-nt, LovisaG. Pantsr, 
Omaha Indian Agency, Nebraska. 


The above-named Friends arrived safely 
at this city on the 26th inst., and are now 
about leaving here for their several destina- 
tions. A good degree of cheerfulness appears 
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This feeling, however, has not been manifest- 
ed to us, and I hope has subsided. 

Omaha is a city of about fifteen or twenty 
thousand inhabitants, beautifully situated on 
the Missouri river, and extending back to an 
elevated ridge where the public buildings are 
situated. The view from the ridge of the 
city and adjacent country is very fine. The 
growth of the city has been rapid, and 
being a place of great commercial activity it 
continues to increase very fast. The opening 
of the Pacific Railroad has given an in- 
creased impetus to its prosperity. 

So far as I have seen, the population here 
consists" of orderly and industrious people. 
Doubtless there are others of a different class, 
but I have not yet geen one in a state of in- 
toxication. 

Having been liberated by our Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings to appoint meetings, 
I held one this afternoon in a public hall 
rented for the purpose, being accompanied by 
two of our agents, whose sympathy was grate- 
ful tome. It was not very large, probably 
not more than one or two hundred persons 
being present. There are many persons here 
who are Friends or descendants of Friends, 
or accustomed formerly te attending Friends’ 
meetings ; such were requested to stop at the 
rise of the meeting, and any others who 
were inclined to doso. A dozen or more of 
both sexes accepted the invitation, and we 
had a pleasant conference together, which I 
trust will not be without good results. 


S. M. J. 


——-—~en—-—___ -— 


The patient conquest of difficulties which 
rise in the regular and legitimate channels of 
business and enterprise is not only essential 
in securing the success which a young man 
seeks in life, but essential also to that prepar- 
ation of the mind requisite for the enjoyment 
of success, and for retaining it when gained. 
It is the general rule, in all the world and in 
all time, that unearned success is a curse, 


se Forhtoe 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I have a salutation of love in my heart for. 


my respected friend , and as I do not 
believe it is always right for us to shut up 
these streams of love in our hearts without 
any manifestation thereof, and being now on 
a visit in New York, I have just taken the 
pen to give some evidence of my affectionate 
remembrance and sympathy. 

It has been my lot so often to watch the 
couch of weakness and suffering, that my 
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feelings are often especially drawn toward 
those who are passing through such dispen- 
sations. Our mortal frames must decline, and 
I have learned in the school of affliction to 
esteem those the truly happy who have put 
on immortality, or who, with the conscious- 
ness that their day’s work is finished, are near 
the haven of rest and of peace—patiently wait- 
ing and quietly hoping for the end of their 
faith and of their labors. Novself-exaltation 
enters into this state, but rather the query, 
“When saw we thee hungry and fed thee, or 
thirsty and gave thee drink ?” 

Thus clothed with patience and with humil- 
ity do I behold my valued friend ——, and 
although when such are taken there are aching 
voids in many hearts, there is so much of joy 
in the prospect of happiness in the spiritual 
realms, that I feel they whose life in this 
world is most sadly changed by the separation 
ought not to dwell under the feeling of a sor- 
row in which much selfishness is intermingled. 

I am a ful! believer in the immortality of 
the soul and in a life of blessedness beyond 
the grave. That “faith which buildsa bridge 
from this world to the next, o’er death’s’dark 
gulf, and all its horrors hides,” has been 
abundantly confirmed and strengthened in 
the latter years, when so many nearer and 
dearer to me than my own life have dropped 
the veil of flesh and become invisible to mor- 
tal eyes. But we can and do love their dis- 
embodied spirits still, and this is sweet. 


How much good a few more Friends’ books 
would do out here in this Western country ! 

I want to ask a favor of thee on behalf of 
one of our neighbors. He is called a “ Mate- 
rialist,” but he seems to feel now that there 
is something more than things seen, and he 
has a drawing toward Friends. 

A wish has been several times expressed to 
know how Friends view the Scriptures. Ido 
not feel qualified to answer all his questions, 
and have thought perhaps thou hast some more 
books to spare for me. I have distributed most 
of those thou sent, and the effect has been good. 
I find that many persons thought Friends 
were very maferial, caring more for this 
world’s goods than for anything spiritus], 
and they were surprised to find that prayer 
was ever offered in public, &c. Such ideas 
were dispelled by the books sent. I believe 
the neighbor I spoke of is on the threshold, 
and I desire he may enter into the beautiful 
gate, where he will find that instruction is 
received by calmly waiting for it. I wish all 
could see the beauty of waiting. To me it is 
the only way of receiving spiritual comfort. 
My heart was made glad the other day by 
receiving a letter from ——. His heart is as 
fresh and green as in youth, and his inter- 
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course with the world seems to have purified, 
instead of perverted his spirit, as it does in so 
many. He dispenses light wherever he goes. 
I rejoice that I know him. Ah! it is not 
what we profess, but what we possess, that 
makes the mark upon those with whom we 
mingle. 


- FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 12, 1869. 











ScaTrerED SEEpDs.—The first number of 
this paper, issued monthly by the First-day 
School Association, has been sent us. It is 
in good type, illustrated by clear wood en- 
gravings, and contains pleasant reading for 
the children. We commend it to the notice 
of First-day Schools and families. Single 
copies per annum to one address, 50 cts. ; for 
clubs of twenty or more, 35 cts. All articles 
intended for insertion, and all orders for the 
paper, should be addressed to L. H. Hall, 
Lock Box 52, West Chester, Pa. 








We present to our readers communications 
from our friends Samuel M. Janney and Ed- 
ward Painter, which we hope will be followed 
by others, giving such information as may be 
deemed proper to communicate respecting the 
important movement in which they are en- 
gaged. A notice of the arrival of the Friends, 
from the Omaha Daily Herald, was published 
in the North American of 5th inst., which is 
transfered to our columns, 





Diep, at Poughkeepsie, on the 6th of Fourth 
month, 1869, Wm. W. Wuirte, aged 71 years; a 
member of the Society of Friends. For fifty years 
a merchant in the same place, he leaves an unsual- 
lied reputation. 

——, in Buckingham, Bucks Co., Pa, on the 
18th of Fifth month, 1869, James Martin, son of 
Arthur D. and Sarah T. Cernea, in the 18th year 
of his age. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

An Adjourned Meeting of the Board of Managers 
will be held at Race St. Monthly Meeting Room on 
Fifth day evening, 17th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Epwarb Parrisu, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
For the aid and elevation of the Freedmen will 
meet on Fourth-day evening, Sixth month 16th, at 
8 o’clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room, 
Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 
Anne Cooper, i — 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Valley, Pa., Sixth month 20th, at 3 P.M. 
Evesham, N. J., Seventh month 4th, at 3 P.M. 
Frankford, Pa., e as 2 ” 
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FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

Jos. Arnold, Jr., 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., and 
John J. Cornell, Mendon Centre, N. Y., have been 
appointed Agents for the Society’s publications. (See 
advertisement. ) 

———-69 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The following sums are acknowledged : 


A Friend of Spruce St., Philada... ............ $5.00 

123 WEBER CARI sicssteyssesstecscencneiens 1.00 
Friends of Little Britain Monthly Meeting..... 4.00 
John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N.Y................ 13.56 
A Friend at Yearly Meeting..........-..cseeeeees. 20.00 
Friends of Mendon, N, Y.......06 ssesceeee ceceeeees 28.00 
A Friend of Clarksboro, N. J......ssseseseee vere 5.00 
Friends of Wilmington, Del..................s0006 3.00 


Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Treasurer, 
717 Willow St., Phiada. 





A DESCRIPTIVE LETTER FROM A PHILADEL- 
PHIAN, DATED 
Catania, Sicity, April 7, 1869. 
As I sit now, I can look up and from the 
window see the whole of Mt. Etna before me 
in perfection. I wish, fifty times a day, that 
you at home could but share the sight with 
us. It is really the nonsuch of volcanoes, 
being nearly 11,000 ft. high, and though 
twenty miles from us, in a direct air line, it 
looms up so clearly that it seems not over five 
at most. 
About ten weeks ago there was a slight 
eruption, but at present only a little smoke 


indicates that it is capable of any great @x- — 


citement, and it may be years before there 
will be a recurrence of the symptoms. I say 
it may be, and yet it may just as well be to- 
morrow. None can foretell. 

This city was entirely destroyed by the lava 
which flowed from it in 1669—the great erup- 
tion. The lava came down in a stream two 
miles wide, and flowed red hot into the sea, 
filling up the port to such an extent that it is 
now almost useless for commercial purposes. 
Great huge masses of black lava meet the eye 
at every turn. The streets are paved with 


lava, houses are built of lava, and even furni- - 


ture is made of it. We went up on the top of 
the principal observatory here, and had a very 
good view from there of the course of the lava 
as it came ‘down from Etna, covering im- 
mense forests and gardens, piling itself up to 
a height of forty feet in places where it met 
with the thick, strong walls of the city; here 
gradually accumulating until it rose above 
them and swept almost the entire city, before 
it reached the sea. And yet, immediately the 
people began to enlarge, rebuild and beautify 
their city, knowing, as they must, that at 
some future day, perhaps very soon, the same 
calamity would occur again. Is it not strange 
that the ties of home are so strong? Yet it 
is so at Vesuvius and every other such lo- 
cality, and human nature is so much the 
same, the world over, that doubtless we should 
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do exactly the same under the same circum- 
stances. 

We have been very much interested in 
Sicily. The churches are generally more 
richly decorated than in any other country 
we have seen. There are vast quarries of 
precious marbles of different kinds—agates, 
jasper, cornelian, verde-antique, &c.; and 
these are used most lavishly in the decora- 
tions, and give a strikingly gorgeous effect. 
One church near Palermo exceeds any thing 
I ever conceived, though its richness is owing 
more to the mosaics than marbles. Indeed 
“Moureale” is said to be the finest specimen 
of church decoration in existence. The peo- 
o seem to us better than the same class of 

talians—more industrious, and perhaps a 
shade more clean!y, if that term could be used 
to either. The houses have more of an Ori- 
ental look, and in Palermo, Messina and Ca- 
tania immense grated balconies overhang the 
streets, which look very much like’ Turkish 
towns. Large, fine palaces they are, too, but 
the ground floors are invariably occupied by 
the trades-people, who eat, drink and sleep 
there, and carry on their trade, either within, 
or out in the street in front, obliging foot 
est a to walk in the street, among the 

orses and carriages. I often think that ¢on- 
sidering the degrading condition of the lower 
orders in Italy and Sicily, they are in many 
respects allowed far greater license than would 
be tolerated by us. For instance, all the 
splendid churches are as freely open to the 
beggar as to the prince. Here he may go in 
his filthiest rags clear to the foot of the altar, 
kneel and mumble his prayers, rubbing up 
against a lady in her velvet dress, beg all 
around the audience without reproval, and, if 
fancy prompt him, curl up in some corner full 
in view, and take his snooze undisturbed. 
The women and children resort to the 
churches in droves, to chatter, beg and play 
at games in and out among the pillars; and 
last week, while one of the most solemn ser- 
vices was going on, two or three ragged, dirty 
children were thumming a tamborine and 
blowing a penny whistle most lustily. I have 
often seen a whole family going through the 
operation of head-hunting during the service, 
and I have yet to see the first one interfered 
with. This is oue of the ways in which the 

oor people claim equality with the rich. 

hey are allowed to swarm around the church 
doors in perfect crowds to beg, and even to 
go inside for the same purpose. 

The whole coast of:Sicily is a rough, rocky 
and dangerous one in storms, and this year 
there have been a vast number of wrecks 
upon it, owing to the very unusual amount 
of stormy weather. Night before last I was 
awakened by a storm of wind. In the morn- 
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ing it still blew very fresh, and we went down 
to the port, to see the waves come in and 
break over the masses of lava, which are 
piled up there in some places thirty or forty 
feet. We all decided it was the grandest sight 
we had ever seen, and we stood two hours 
enjoying it. At the seaside at home, we have 
often watched the surf come rolling in after a 
storm and break upon the beach. Even that 
was exciting and grand; but here at times it 
dashed high up fifty feet over these black 
masses of lava. The whole sea was lashed 
into white foam and was terrible. 





-<0oe- 


ARRIVAL OF THE “ FRIENDS.” 


We are gratified to announce the arrival in 
our city of Samuel M. Janney, of the Society 
of Friends, who comes here as successor to 
Colonel Denman, in the office of Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs for the northern super- 
intendency. ; 

Mr. Janney is a venerable gentleman, and 
comes from Loudon county, Virginia. He 
comes to represent as well as to execute, with- 
in the limits of his jurisdiction, the new policy 
known as the Quaker policy toward the In- 
dians. We give him hearty welcome to the 
scene of his labors, and bid him God-speed in 
a noble work. We understand the Quaker 
policy, so-called, to be simply the policy of 
truthful, honest, benignant dealing with the 
red man. It is this policy for which this pa- 
per has dared to plead as being the true, the 
just and the safe policy, as being the policy 
which would, if honestly carried out, give 
security to the lives and property of our peo- 
ple, uninterrupted progress to our settlements, 
and safety to the Union Pacific Railway. 
For two hundred years the Society of Friends 
have been the friends of the red man, and all 
and only because they have dealt honestly, 
frankly, sincerely, with them. 

Superintendent Janney is accompanied by 
his brother, Friend Asa M, Janney, who is 
agent for the Santees ; Edward Painter, agent 
of the Omahas, and Albert L. Green, agent 
of the Otoes. 

Jacob M. Troth, agent of the Pawnees, and 
Thomas Lightfoot, of the Great Nemaha 
agency, are daily expected in Omaha. 

All these Friends are married men, save 
Mr. Green, and will bring their families with 
them. 

Superintendent Janney enters upon the 
duties of his office to-day, Colonel Denman, 
who, by the way, has proved himself an ex- 
cellent officer, retiring. We hope his stay 
with us will be as pleasant to him as we are 
sure it will be useful to the government and 
agreeable to our people.— Omaha Daily Her- 
ald. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“BREAKING THE WILL” vs. “ EDUCATING 

. THE WILL.” 

; The phrase “ breaking the will” does not 

e mean all that it implies, as any one who is ac- 

k customed to see families of children, governed 

: or ungoverned, will not fail to observe. Gov- 
ernment is better than management, and in 
former years children were generally gov 
erned with a strictness, and sometimes severi- 
ty, unknown to the present age. Yet they 
developed into as high-minded and excellent 
men and women, as strong in body and as 
sound in mind as we of the present genera- 





















tion. 
There is no doubt that in certain cases 
Be children were whipped too much. Wesley’s 


children, for instance,of whom their fathersaid : 
“ At six months old, they had learned to cry 
softly and fear the rod.” Poor little creatures, 
there was no natural vent for the childish 
feelings, and ,the result of tl e treatment was 
not satisfactory. But there are two sides to 
most questions, and the middle course is very 
apt to be right. 
A little child is born knowing no law save 
its will, which must be subjected to that of 
others, for the preservation of its life. The first 
effort of those who surround it, is to preserve 
the animal life and health. We begin with 
the body, which must be controlled by our 
will. Now the question with many arises, 
how soon shall control cease and education be- 
gin. To me they seem to go on together, 
naturally and without conflict ; the control of 
the body and the education of the mind. I 
see a little girl of four or five months old. 
She sits on her papa’s lap, and he puts his 
watch to her ear; she grasps the watch, trying 
to put it to her mouth. He gently puts her 
hand down and places the watch to her ear. 
This is repeated again and again, until the 
little creature has learned that she need not 
raise her hand for the watch, because she will 
not get it. She has learned with her mind a 
lesson of obedience, through the control of 
her body. She has not been hurt. She has 
not been reasoned with; her mind is incapa- 
ble of reason as yet. She has duly received an 
impression of obedience to her father,—a les- 
son which will last her life. It will almost 
always be found that it is the irregularity of 
discipline which makes the trouble in families. 
The mothers are so nervous—so acted upon 
by outside influences—that they smile at or 
correct little errors, more according to the 
state they themselves are in, than according 
to the child’s delinquencies. If it were not 
80, the habit of obedience would be formed at 
such an early age that the child would not 
. remember any special effort. 
The stories given of the boy who would not 
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say A, and of him who would not say G, are 
both exceptional. 
had the good of her child at heart, and doubt. 
less each believed she had obtained the de 
sired result. 
case it wasa fearful risk. Such contests of 
will opposed to will should never arise. The 
first was perhaps the least dangerous. 
other, the mother’s strong determination that 
the child should stay in the room until he 
did say G, was simply another form of coer 
cion; coercion of the mind and her power is 
now so great that the expression of her desire 
is sufficient to direct her child’s will. This 
appears to be all right as it stands, only the 
risk of throwing such a responsibility upon 
child of four years old seems to me not pru- 
dent. There is many a mother who not fors 
moment would shrink from her duty if it 
should require her to spend a day, a week, or 
va month in the room with her child, if by so 
doing she could assist in forming a good 
character. How many mothers are obliged! 
to spend days, weeks and months in the sick} 
chamber, and never grudge that; but do wa} 
not lay too heavy a task upon our childremy 
when we require more than a certain degree 
of self-control from them? It seems wrong 
to attempt to reason with a little one at 80 fy. 4, ¢ 
early an age; the brain, constantly receiving 
impressions, has enough to do, and the at 
tempt to force action from it overtaxes it, Ji.) jt; 
bringing a train of nervous diseases, far more : 
fearful than mere bodily suffering. I do believe 
children can be taught to be good and obe- 

























Doubtless each mother 


Perhaps each did, but in either 


In the 






without oppressing the young and unformed 
brain with the difficult casuistry of right and 
wrong. There was no right or wrong with 
regard to saying G; the wrong was in dis- 
obeying the mother who would not make him 
say G. I think children suffer extremely in 
this way. Our Heavenly Father tells us to 
do certain things; if we do not obey, the 


punishment falls upon us, and that is all we 
know. If we now, at our mature years, at 
tempt to reason out the why and wherefore, 
we are lost in a maze from which there is no 
escape. In shunning the rod, do not let us 
fall into a mistake still more fearful ; a mis 
take that seems even now to threaten out 
country.* There is a medium in all things. 
There is one proverb which says “ that 
slaves make the worst tyrants. Another says: 
“He who has never been governed knows 
not how to govern.” Both are true. 
A MorHer. 





He who rears one child in Christian virtue, 
or recovers one fejJow-creature to God, builds 
Be reg a coenpeanensiaaieidnedobaoeeaae 


*The nervous debility which leads to insanity 


is on the increase. 
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temple more precious than Solomon’s or St. 
Peter's. 
—_——_-~er-+ —___——_ 
From Kindergarten Guide. 
LETTER ON OBJECT TEACHING. 
(Continued from page 218 ) 


I know all children learn to read, and some 
children learn rapidly, but I am always in- 
rested to know at what cost. It is a very 
important question, I assure you. One may 
pot realize, at the time, the evils consequent 
upon the difficulties first encountered. The 
actual injury to the brain stands first among 
these. We grown people know the painful 
znsation consequent upon too long and too 
fixed attention to one subject, even in the ar- 
ranging of piles of pamphlets which we are 
mdeavoring to classify. The brain whirls 
and experiences chill, and the whole body 
feels it. So with children, when made to read 
too long, before the eye has learned to dis- 
criminate words easily, The child is told that 
it is naughty, if it does not continue as long 
a the teacher’s or mother’s patience holds 
Hout (as soon as that is exhausted, the lesson 
Bis sure to be over.) How false this is! A 
little child should never be required to do 
mything intellectual as a duty. It should 
not be required even to love as a duty, much 
les to think. Both should be made inevitable 
by the interest inspired; its mental efforts 
should only be sports. Its habits of self-con- 
trol, its kindness, its affection, should be culti- 
vated, and this rather by example than by 
precept. When mothers do not succeed in 

















































ond aching their children to read, because they 
oil have not the resolution to force them to it, 
a they often say to me, “ Do teach the child to 
with read, it will be a great resource ;” I reply, if 
dis- I think they will believe me, that their in- 

him | tacts have perhaps been wiser than their 
y in wderstanding ; but if I see that they are un- 
3a reasonable, I reply that { will try, reserving 
the |" myself the privilege of trying just as much 

i we | I please, and no more. I can generally 
make the effort to read a voluntary one, if I 
fore, do not find any previous painful associations 
‘ono 4” do away. If I do, I wait patiently till I 
tue replace them by others, and in the mean 
mis ime make books vocal of such enchanting 
oul things that the desire will bubble up in the 

ngs little mind, through all the rubbish that has 
that gathered over it. The pleasure of reading 
ays: together from a blackboard, on which the 
onl letters should be printed with great’ exact- 
ness and perfection of form, in order to re- 

“ temble those in the book, often gives this 

desire. 

tue, One little fellow, whose perceptive powers 
silds | te sharper than those of my dumpling, re- 
ai flects upon himself more, and though equally 





fat, appears, from a certain anxious expres- 
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sion on his face, to have had some trials. He 
says his sister sometimes “ hurts his feelings.” 
He thinks some words are beautiful and “full 
of pictures.” He tells very small fibs, such 
as “ Mother says I must read those words, and 
those.” Do not suppose I let this fibbing 
pass. I make a great point of not believing 
it, and of comparing it with truth, and of 
proving to him that his mother knows noth- 
ing about it. 

Another little darling, who cannot speak 
plain, says, “Oh, is ’at feathers? Why! is it 


feathers? Oh, now tell me where wings is! 


Oh! is ’at wings? Oh! I want to kiss 00.” 
I hear these little ones read four or five 
times a day. The lesson occupies about fif- 
teen minutes each time. All “study” to- 
gether, as they call it. I put my pointer on 
the book of each in turn, making it a habit 
that they shall not look off the book for the 
space of three minutes, perhaps, during which 
each reads. They keep within a few sentences 
of each other, near enough to think they read 
together, as I detain them long upon the repe- 
tition of all they know; but I see very clearly 
which will start off soon and outstrip the rest. 
I say nothing of which reads the best, but 
sometimes make such remarks as, “ L 
will learn to read very fast, I think, he is so 
attentive.” This makes L all the more 
attentive, and helps the others to make the 
effort; for with these four, to be able to read 
is the most charming of prospects. I am de- 
termined that no touch of weariness shall 
break the charm. In three months they will 
be able to read the two first stories in the 
Primer, which occupy about two pages. Their 
eyes will by that time become so accustomed 
to analyzing the looks of the words, that thev 
will be able to print them without the book, 
and soon new words will be learned very rap- 
idly. I stave off the spelling as long as pos- 
sible, but you may be sure that these children 
will spell well by and by. I am convinced 
of this by experience, for the next class above 
these in age have begun within a few weeks to 
write stories of their own, composing instead 
of copying them from books, as they have 
done for two years, and I am myself quite as- 
tonished at their spelling. They have never 
spelled a word they did not understand, and 
their spelling in composition is better than 
that of some children still older who learned 
to spell elsewhere, and who hate spelling- 
books. 

One of my exercises in thinking is to ask 
the children to tell me the names of all the 
actions they can think of; and to help them 
I say, for instance, “ What can the bird do?” 
“ What can the fly do?” “How many things 
ean the fly do?” Another is to ask them 

what things are made of, and where they are 
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found, “ Are they vegetables, or are they from 
animals, or are they minerals?’ They are 
vastly entertained by this, and one little fel- 
low became so much excited, and wearied 
himself so much with his investigations at 
home, that his mother begged me to suspend 
the exercise for a time. Jemmy’s head is a 
little too big for his body; and the look of 
research in his great eyes gives evidence of 
precocity, the thing of all others to be shun- 
ned. His mother has put thick boots upon 
him lately and turned him out into the snow, 
and he looks like a butterfly in boots, with 
his ethereal head and spiritual orbs. 

I have but one child under my care that I 
call a prodigy; and my influence has not yet 
been strong enough to check her ardor as it 
ought to be checked. She is sent to school be- 
cause she is happier at school than in the 
nursery, to which rich people’s children are 
so often banished. (I never intend to have a 
nursery in my house.) This child has been 
with me three years, and is but six now. 
She might be made one of those wonders of 
learning that occasionally astonish the world, 
if the plan of her education had not. been to 
supply as little food as possible for her crav- 
ings. Fortunately she did not ask to read 
for a long time, but I have not a scholar so 
perseveringly industrious, so absorbed in 
what ever she is doing, so full of nervous 
energy. She is as conscientious as she is in- 
tellectual. Ihave never had to repeat a request 
to her, or to subject her to arule. She always 
sees and does the fitting and the lovely thing. 
Before she learned to read she would sit for 
an hour together with a book in hand, (up- 
side down, perhaps,) and improvisate stories 
wonderful to hear, in which the characters 
preserved their individuality, and the de- 
scription of nature were as vivid as those of 
a poet of many years. She was quite lost to 
outward things while improvisating thus. 
One day after school, the maid who came for 
her not having arrived, she threw herself on 
the floor, and began a story about a naughty 
child. I cannot now remember all the very 
words, for it was a year ago; but the qualities 
of the heroine were a combination of all the 
faults she knew anything about. If people 
were il], she always made a noise; she would 
shut the door hard if told that it would make 
people’s heads ache. She hid other people’s 
things, and would not tell where she had put 
them. She was very cross to her little broth- 
er, and often hurt the baby. She cut valua- 
ble things with the scissors, tore up her books, 
and left the pieces of paper on the parlor 
carpet. One day it rained very hard, and 
her mother told her not to go out, lest she 
should take cold. She was always disobe- 
dient, so she went up stairs and put on a 


very nice dress and her best bonnet, with 
blue ribbons, and thin stockings and sh 
and nothing to keep herself warm, but went 
out in the rain, and paddled and paddle 
about, and wet her dress, and spoilt the blue 
ribbons on her bonnet; and when she came 
in she was very, very sick indeed, and hada 
dreadful fever, and people slammed the doon 
and made a great noise, and she had dread. 
ful, oh, dreadful pains in her head and he 
side, and she could not eat or drink any. 
thing; and at last she died and did not got 
heaven!” She stopped, completely out @ 
breath. After a few moments’ pause, I said, 
“Oh, I am‘ sorry for the poor little girl that 
was punished so much. Was she so very 
naughty she could not go to heaven ?” 

She made no reply for some time, and then 
recommenced in a low, solemn voice: “ When 
she was lying in her bed, she was very sorry 
she had not obeyed her mother, and a heave 
ly angel came down out of the heavenly sky 
and took her up into heaven.” After a short 
pause she burst out again very energetically 
—“Then how she ramped! She trampled 
on the clouds, and put her foot in the sun, 
moon, and stars!” I made no further com 
ment. I rarely interrupted her utterances, 
for they never were addressed to any one, 
and seldom indulged in, unless she thought 
herself alone. They were picturesque and 
symbolical, but never vague. The moral was 
always very apparent. But her imagination 
sometimes clothes objects with a light of its 
own. I was leading her up stairs the other 
day, and as we stepped into the hall, we saw 
a large spider running before us. She dropped 
my hand and bounded forward, “ Oh, you 
beautiful, smiling creature!” was her excla- 
mation. 

Would not a bird have been her passport 
into paradise at that moment ? : 

Another of these children was walking 
the mall with me one day, when thie sun was 
shining with an afternoon light upon the 
bare trees, over rather a dreary landscape of 
snow and ice. -“Oh, the trees look like 
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golden twigs,” said my little poetess, so full § 


of joy that [ could hardly hold her. 
This, dear A , is the 


‘‘time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To us do seem, 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.”’ 





To return a moment to my little prodigy. 
When she did not for a long time ask to 
read, she wished to print, and it must have 
been this practice which gradually so accus- 
tomed her eye to the shapes of the words, 
that when she suddenly conceived the desire 
to read, she remembered them with marvel- 
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lus rapidity. Everything else was abandoned 
for the time, and in the course of two or three 
weeks she could read very well. I had often 
gen her take up the books which contained 
the stories she liked, and I supposed, at first, 
that she must have learned to read them her- 
elf in some unaccountable way. She had 
often repeated such stories from the begin- 
ning to the end, word for word. But I found 
itwas not the case,—that she had never ac- 
tually read them before. However, I never 
could trace the steps. Spelling she does not 
find easy. Even now, several months after 
the has been able to read correctly, if, when 
she comes to a new word, I propose to her to 
spell it, she will mention the letters (I never 
taught her their names, but she doubtless 
learned them while printing so industriously ), 
and then say again, “ What is it?” as if that 
had not helped her at all. But she never 
forgets a word after it is once told her. She 
joins in an exercise I frequently practise with 
oder scholars, of spelling a few lines of the 
reading lesson, but she is not so ready as the 
others, although none read better, and few as 
well. She now composes stories on the slate 
instead of improvisating aloud so much ; and 
lam surprised to find how many words she 
spells aright. But I try no experiments upon 
her, a3 my plan is to clip her wings. If she 


was enshrined in as rotund a body as some of 


the other children, I might venture a little, 
but she already looks too ethereal; one sees 
at a glance that the sword of her fervent 
little spirit might easily be made to cut its 
sheath. 
a 
THE MYSTERY OF NATURE. 


The works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 

See hidden in the thing the thought 
That animates its being. 


The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is moulded 

To image forth an inward soul, 
That-dimly is unfolded. 


The shadow, pictured in the lake 
Of every tree that trembles, 

Is cast for more than just the sake 
Of that which it resembles. 


The dew falls nightly, not alone, 
Because the meadows need it, 
But on an errand of its own, 
To human souls that heed it. 


The stars are lighted in the skies, 
Not merely for their shining ; 
But, like the looks of loving eyes, 

Have meanings worth divining. 


The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in, blowing, 

Are sent to teach a mystic lore 
Which men are wise in knowing. 


The clouds around the mountain peak, 
The rivers in their winding, 
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Have secrets, which, to all who seek, 
Are sweetest in the finding. 


Thus Nature dwells within our reach, 
But though we stand so near her, 
We but iaterpret half her speech 
With ears tov dull to hear her. 
Whoever, at the coarsest sound, 
Still listens to the finest, 
Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To music the divinest. 
Whoever yearus to see aright 
Because his heart is tender, 
Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 
In every earthly splendor. 
So, since the universe began, 
And till it shall be ended, 
The soul of nature, soul of man, 
And soul of God are blended ! 
—A. S. Standard. 





~~ —- 
For the Children. 
THE LITTLE CRIPPLE. 


The little cripple passed along 
The quiet village street, 

The clothes she wore were patched and old, 
Yet very clean and neat. 

Though she was sickly and deformed, 
Her face was sweet and fair; 

And the glossy curls around her brow 
Proclaimed a mother’s care. 


Ere long she passed the village school 
As from the open door 

A train of boys came shouting forth, 
Glad that their tasks were o’er. 

A few, more boisterous than the rest, 
Themselves erect and strong, 

Began to mock the hump- backed girl 
Who quietly walked along. 


Once Jennie uttered sharp retorts 
When jests like theirs she heard ; 

But, now that grace had changed her heart, 
She answered not a word; 

Only the blush that dyed her cheek, 
And the tear that down it stole, 

Showed that the coarse, unfeeling taunts 
Had sunk into her soul. 


Arrived at home, poor Jennie sought 
Her chamber small and bare ; 
Methinks those thoughtless boys had wept 
If they had seen her there. 
Beside her lowly bed she knelt, 
And sent this prayer to Heaven: 
‘*O Father, help me to forgive 
As I have been forgiven !’’ 


Dear children, ’tis from God above 
Health, strength, and beanty come ; 

And He, in wisdom, has withheld 
These precious gifts from some. 

Be kind to such, and learn to keep 
The Golden Rule in view ; 

Nor ever let a cripple hear 
A cruel taunt from you. 





Joun Newron once said: “The art of 
spreading rumors may be compared to the 
art of pin-making. There is usually some 
truth, which I call the wire; as this, passes 
from hand to hand, one gives it a polish, an- 
other a point, others make and put on the 


head, and at last the pin is completed.” 
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¥rom Public Opinion. 
MR. FROUDE'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT 8T. 
ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY. 
[Times March 24th.] 


Those who have not had a university edu- 
cation, and those, also, who have to regret 
that, while at college, they neglectel their op- 
portunities, are receiving much comfort from 
very competent authorities. Mr. Anthony 
Froude cannot but know a good deal about 
it. On the one hand he went through all the 
successive stages of that process by which a 
well-born lad in these days is converted into 
an educated English gentleman—that is, a 
person supposed to know enough about every- 
thing, to have received a capacity for learn- 
ing more, and to be equal to most probable 
emergencies. Mr. Froude obtained honors, 
a fellowship, literary friends, and a start in 
life. ‘ ° . ‘ 

The comfort he offers to persons of no edu- 
cation, or what is called neglected education, 
and to those who, by their own neglect, have 
thwarted the intentions of their friends, is 
that the best of all education is that which 
teaches a man to earn his bread, to be honest 
and true, to know just as much as he can be 
quite sure of, and will certainly be of use to 
him. Jt may naturally be asked to whom it 
is that Mr. Froude addresses considerations 
with so good a basis in truth, but so contrary to 
the all-knowing, all-reaching, spirit of this age. 
Mr. Froude has just been elected Rector of 
the University of St. Andrew’s, and they are 
to be found in his inaugural address. 

Weare alwayscoming back to Dame Nature 
at last, and, when we have wandered into mazes 
of our own making the best philosophy is 
that which brings us home again. Mr. Froude 
recals us to those first and universal instincts 
and necessities which shape our lives, and 
ought to rule our studies. There is no edu- 
cation, he says, like doing—doing something 
good and useful, doing anything allowable so 
as it be doing. Our forefathers taught every 
child to do something or other. There was 
profit in doing, and progress in doing. Body, 
mind, and heart, friends and estate, all pros- 
»ered in doing. For doing something must 


‘ye known, and that indicates the knowledge 


to be acquired. When the world went mad 
after intellectual theories and transcendental 
dogmas, there came hordes of scholars and stu- 
dents, multitudinous schools and universities, 
in which poverty and actual mendicancy were 
very properly associated with knowledge by 
which nobody could live a day, and which 
added nothing to the common stock of the 
world.\ The present form of the delusion 
which dissociates knowledge from use, and 
mistakes for a finality that which should be 
only the means, is “cramming,” and that 


which goes with it—a servile cherishing of 
old-world thought and information. A mag 
is now expected to know all the ’ologies, all 
countries, all histories, all languages, or at 
least something about everything there is, of 
ever has heen, under the sun. It is quite im 
possible, Mr. Froude says, that any man cag 
possess very much and profitable knowled 
of all things, or even many things. . He is g 
bit of an historian himself; that or nothing; 
and upon glancing over an examination. 
paper in history for young men at college, he 
| found one or two questions that perhaps he 
| could answer. To minds engaged in the pro- 
cess of accumulation, all statements become 
verbal formulas, without life ar meaning, 
Upon that other knowledge, which deals 
neither with men nor with things, but which 
professes to define the infinite and express the 
unknown, Mr. Froude is evidently sure of the 
full sympathy and concurrence of his north 
ern hearers. A keen air has invigorated his 
mind, and he tells the descendants of Pupista, 
the admirers of Knox, and the near descen- 
dants of Covenanters that all the matters 
| with which the mind can deal belong to the 
age, that one controversy and one trial only 
succeeds another, and that the good and true 
man who would have been brought to the 
stake three or four centuries ago, has now to 
undergo a similar ordeal of mental perplexi- 
ties, battle with prejudices, and entanglement 
with human inventions. 

There are several praises it would be im- 
possible to deny to this address. It is really 
interesting. It throws the light of experience, 
of wit, and even of genius, on the folly of try- 
ing to teach a youth everything while he can 
do nothing, and while he really knows no- 
thing. He exhibits the man stuffed with 
words and ideas hardly better than words, 
possessed with the conceit of universal knowl- 
edge and universal capacity, when a slight 
change of place and circumstances would 
bring out the lamentable truth that he can do 
nothing but break stones on the road—if, in- 
deed, his physical strength has survived his 
educational training. The world is full of 
such wrecks, and the addition of more studies 
and more subjects to the old, narrow outline, 
has not imparted to the education of an Eng- 
lish gentleman either greater certainty of 
knowledge or more practical power. Mr. 
Froude evidently feels himself competent to 
measure, at least on one subject, the igno- 
rance prevailing in the educated, or what 
should be the educated classes. They know 
nothing; or what they do know they know 
wrong, and to no good purpose. Meanwhile 
the world, while it flies from ignorance, at- 
tempts to learn still more; and they who 
know nothing well must show a smattering of 
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éyerything. All this is true, too true. It 
must be so, when Mr. Froude tells us so, for 
he ought to know; and it confirms our sad 
suspicion. 


or impaired health, are unusually susceptible 
to the action of the nerves, but who resolute- 
ly struggle against their dominion, and some- 
times with the happiest success. This work 
is sometimes difficult, but when accomplished 
it produces a strong and valuable character. 
Irritable nerves are best soothed, not by in- 
dulgence, but by turning the mind resolutely 
in another direction. Many pass through lite 
without one close grasp of their position or 
duties, or even without studying the best 














From the Philadelphia | edger. 
NERVOUS PEOPLE. 
One of the most important characteristics 
that distinguishes the physical organiza- 
tion of the animal from the vegetable crea- 





tion is the existence in the former of a pecu- 
liar substance called nerve. In most animals 
this substance is so disposed throughout the 
body as_to form a distinct apparatus, called 
the nervous system, which is more or less de- 
veloped in proportion to the complexity of 
the physical organization. From this nervous 
apparatus is derived the faculty of receiving 
impressions from external objects, and in man 
nillions of nerves of various kinds and stimu- 
lated in various ways, exist, and convey sen- 
sation to the brain. The more susceptible 
the organization, the more acute will be the 
action of the nerves and the consequent sensa- 
tions, and where there is abundant leisure to 
examine aud encourage these various sensa- 
tions, the nervous system is very apt to ob- 
tain an undue preponderance in the physical 
machinery. Hence, we have what are dis- 
tinctively called nervous people ; those whose 
nerves are more easily affected, and convey 
more acute sensations than the average of 
mankind. The same results are sometimes 
brought about by disease. There are some 
whose nerves have thus come to tyrannize 
over them, and they are victims of tremors, 
fears and weaknesses that make life a con- 
stant burden. 
That the majority of nervous people are to 
be found in the female sex, is perhaps at- 
tributable in measure to a greater suscepti- 
bility of organization, but other causes are to 
be found in the absence of healthful active 
occupation, and not unfrequently in a false 
idea, entertained by many, that the exhibition 
of nervousness is graceful and feminine. In a 
man it is not tolerated, and though his tem- 
me may incline him in that direction, 
ie soon learns to control expression of it, and 
thus lessons the tendency. But a woman is 
not only tolerated, but by some even admired 
for exhibitions of caprice, irresolution, fears 
and cowardice, which increase with indul- 
gence, and lead only to unreasonable selfish- 
ness in the end. However attractive youth 
and beauty may appear in such attitudes to 
those who only value woman qs a plaything, 
et to all who look upon life with any true 
ideas of its puposes, nothing is more destruc- 
tive to its worth than a weak, nervous tem- 
perament, pampered and indulged. There 
are many who, through peculiar organization 

























means of attaining their own desired ends, 
Such are more likely than any others to be- 
come victims of tyrannical nerves, and are 
often grossly unreasonable, from the habit of 
not using their judgment. 
earnest labor will put to flight a vast train of 
nervous troubles. 
pursuing a life work of importance are great- 
ly afflicted with nervousness, and these few 
may often trace it to the lack of wholesome 
living and fresh air. 
laws of health, an earnest purpose in life, and 
regular employment, are the best preventives 
for the evils of over-sensitive nerves. 
ing and self-respect will induce us to suppress 
fears and to conquer weaknesses. 
resolution will teach courage, and a syste- 
matic infusion of vigor and self-discipline will 
render the whole nature superior to the in- 
dulgence of a tyrannical and enfeebling nerv- 
ous system. 
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Eighth Annual Report of Friends’ Employ- 


ment Society, New York. 
The Managers are pleased to record the 


successful working of this Society for eight 
years with no diminution of interest and a 
harvest of abundant returns for their efforts. 
The aim has been to assist the deserving poor 
to a living by a just compensation for their 
needlework. 


A subscription of $3.00 entitles one to send 


an applicant weekly for one dollar’s worth of 
sewing. 


The distribution of work commenced the 


7th of First month, and continued till the 


30th of Fourth month inclusive, in which 
time 1647 garments were made. Of these 
255 were cut from material purchased by the 
Society, and, when made, sold for the price 
of the quantity taken: thus returning $93.80 
to the Treasury, and enabling us to give out 
work a little longer. 

There were from $30 to $35 paid for sew- 
ing each week. The many beneficiaries re- 
ceiving aid were known to be needy and 
worthy, and with a few exceptions the work 
was returned well done. 

We commenced the season under some 
discouragement, not being able to obtain work 
from the Colored Orphan Asylum as for sev- 
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eral years previous; but upon applying to 
other Institutions, we found them as glad to 
give the cut garments as we were to receive ; 
and having been thus enabled to carry on the 
work successfully for four months, we are en- 
couraged to hope for the future, trusting the 
number of subscribers will increase, and the 
earnest efforts of the managers may each year 
extend over a wide field, enabling them to 
multiply such blessings to the poor. 
AMOUNE received .....-s.cesceeeseersvess erseee $O02 30 
Amount paid out........ aa teeeesens $599 30 
INE os a ia hesihdebn Nias aluaninee $3 00 
Cash on hand Fifth month Ist, 1869, $3 10. 
Jane C. Russert, 7reasurer. 
Hannan W. Haypock, Virectress. 
Euza F. Buntine, Secretary. 
Sarau H. Bagge, 
CaroLinE Haypock, 
Mary L, Parsons, 
New York, 5th mo., 1369. 





Superintendents. 








THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE, 

In the Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Commercial Exchange Association, Gerard 
R. Tisdall, the secretary, speaking of dis- 
putes submitted, to business men for arbitra- 
tion, says: “ A most beneficent feature in the 
by-laws of our association is found in its regu- 
lations for the adjudication of business dis- 
putes, by committees selected from its own 
membership. A desire to avoid the expense 
and delay incident to proceedings in courts of 
law led to the adoption of these regulations. 
It was felt that a dispute submitted to this 
body was much more likely to receive intelli- 
gent consideration than before any ordinary 
jury constituted by law. The disputants of 
the Commercial Exchange present their dif. 
ferences, in the truest sense of the phrase, to 


‘a jury of the peers. Men familiar with the 


character of the business in question, and con- 
versant with all its details, must be better 
qualified for the fair and equitable considera- 
tion of these subjects. No matter how learned 
the Bench and Bar may be, nor how intelligent 
the promiscuous material which constitutes 
a jury may be, it is still true that no amount 
of theoretical ability can equal the value of 
long practical acquaintance with the points 
in issue. Business men now feel themselves 
adequate to the determination of all mat- 
ters affecting their peculiar interests. They 
need but little outside help, and are less and 
less inclined to ask it, knowing, as they do, 
that such aid usually complicates the simplest 
cases, and becomes a source of great expense 
and vexation. We do not profess to set our- 
selves above the laws of our state and coun- 
try nor to undervalue the talents of our law- 
yers ; but, upon the same economical princi- 
ples which have banded us together for the 
easier dispatch of business, we wish to rid our- 
selves of protracted litigation in cases of dis- 


agreement. Having, therefore, in view of 
this reasoning, established a Board of Arbi. 
tration, there is good cause for its permanent 
maintenance, and for such improvement in its 
administration as experience may suggest.” 
——__-~ee 


ITEMS. 

Tae Paciric Raiiroap is now in suecessful opera- 
tion. The San Francisco journals reach here ip 
eight days, and several gentlemen have arrived in 
Philadelphia who have passed over the road in the 
time mentioned. The distance from Sacramento to 
Omaha is not accurately known. The commissioners 
appointed to examine the roads have recently re. 
ported on the condition of the track, as it was built 
on March 10th, 1869, and give the length at that 
date of the Union Pacific at 1035 miles; of the Cen. 
tral Pacific at 551 miles, with 193 miles uncom. 
pleted. These figures give 1779 as the distance 
from Sacramento to Omaha. The companies, how. 
ever, have received subsidies in the following pro- 
portion: the Union Pacific, for 1030 miles, and the 
Central Pacific, for 741 miles, giving a total of 1771 
miles. 


SEVERAL attempts have been made lately in Eng. 
jand to sell property seized for church rates. The 
effort gives rise to most extraordinary scenes, if not 
riots. 

THE movement to legalize a marriage with a de 
ceased wife’s sister bas been before Parliament, and 
was supported by John Bright, who characterized the 
traditions and sentiment opposed to it as mere 
‘‘ ecclesiastical rubbish.’? The bill passed to a 
second reading by 99 majority. The opposition to 
it is mainly in the stablished churches, and those 
most nearly affiliated with them. The English 
Presbyterian Synod has just voted unanimously to 
petition Parliament against the bill. No passage 
in the Bible forbids it. In the theological litera- 
ture of this country is a sermon against it by the 
younger Edwards.—Exrchange paper. 

THREE Japanese families have recently arrived in 
California with the intention of forming a col@ny. 
Thirty-seven families are now on their way, and 
eighty are preparing to follow, so that a settlement 
of 120 families will be made. These Japanese are 
bringing with them mulberry trees, bamboo shoots 
and tea plants for cultivation. It is assérted that 
many more Japanese, adherents of the Northern 
Daimios, who have recently been defeated by the 
Southern Daimios, will also emigrate. The United 
States is thus becoming a refuge for the persecuted 
people of Asia on the West as well as Kurope on 
the East.— Phil. Ledger. 

Tue Deata Penarty.—It is announeed that the 
Court of Appeal of Italy, which has for some time 
been engaged in revising the Penal Code of that 
kingdom, has completed its labors, and by a unani- 
mous vote agree to report that the punishment of 
death should be abolished. 


An exchange paper says two posts split from the 
same log were set for gate posts, one top end in the 
ground, the other butt end in the ground; the first 
post lasted seventeen years, and the other ten 
years. 

A State Convention of the colored men of Mary- 
land met at Baltimore recently. Resolutions were 
adopted asking that colored apprentices be admitted 
in all trades, thanking the President for his ap- 
pointment of colored office-holders, and pledging 
—" to the regular Republican ticket in Mary- 

aud. 
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MRS. 8. J. MILNER, 
Trimming and Variety Store, 
ERMANTOWN WOOLS AND ZEPHYRS, 


Kew ork Wax Matealfor Waar 


FRENCH GLASS SHADES AND STANDS, 
WREATHS IMMORTELLES, 


No. 1703 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GIDEON FROST’S 


New exposition of the leading facts 
of Geology, including a disqui- 
sition upon the origin and 
formation of Coal and 
Petroleum. 

Sent free of postage upon the remittance of 50 cts. 
to the author, Greenvale, Long Island. Gv tf 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N.J. 


THIS WELL-KNOWN and Favorits Hoosg, having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a first-class 
Family Hotel, on the 19th of, June next. 

The Ocean Hovss is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to Fami- 
LIES on account of quiet, and the high character of 
its guests : and it will be kept strictly home: like in 
every respect. 


65 4t 
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SIXTH ANNUAL REUNION — 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM, 


ON THE GROUNDS OF 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Oa Sixth-day, Sixth month 18th, 1869. 


If the weather should prove unfavorable, it will 
take place on the following day (the 19th.) 

The Cars leave Thirty-first and Chestnut Streets, 
West Philadelphia, at 7.25, 9 (special train,) 9 30 
A.M., 12.30 and 2.30 P.M, Returning, leave West 
Dale Station at 2.55, 5.52, 7.40 and 8 P.M. 

Baltimore Central Trains will connect with the 
West Chester Road on this day. 


Excursion Tickets ; Adults, 60 cts. Children 35 cts. 


May. be procured of the Committee at'the' Depot on 
the day of the Exeursion, also at Parr'sh’s Pharm- 
acy, 800 Arch-8t. Phose from West Chester may 
be obtained of Jonathan Travilla,, Thode from Ox- 
ford and intermediate places can be proctired at the 


| various Stations on the Road. 


An ample supply of Ice Cream, Tea, Coffee and 
other refreshments for sale on the ground by Alan 
W. Holt, of 1009 Walnut St. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Summary of Christian Doctrines 
As held by the Society of Friends. 


By SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 
A valuable little work for distribution. 


Price, 


Seventy-five New Bathing Rooms | stitched, 15 cts.; paper cover, 18; flexible, 25, 


and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have '$1.25, 51.50 and $2.40 per doz. 


been added, and many other important improve- 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. 

The Proprietors have had several years’ experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help which will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 


ALSO. A NEW EDITION OF 
EDUCATION 
AND 


The Duties of Young Persons in Civil Life. 
By JAMES MOTT. 


Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to| Price in one vol., 40 cts, Each part separately, 


all who favor the Ocean Hovss with their patronage. 
As formerly, No BAR on the premises. 
fe For Rooms, &c., address 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 
JOHN W. LYCETT, Cape May. N. J. 
HENRY W. SAWYER, x5 Smo 828 





CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 


. flexible cover, 25 cts. 
WILL SHORTLY’ BE ISSUED, 


Dr. Parrish’s Letter to.a Young Woman. 
Sixth edition, per doz., 50 cta- 


FOR SALE BY 
T. E. Coarman, Gen. Agent, No. 3S. 5th, upstairs. 
Kuizaseta W. Hart: gy, 915 Spring Garden St. 
JosepH ARNOLD, Jg., 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Eut M. Lams, Friends’ School, Baltimore. 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from | George O. Fritrs, Macedon, N. Y. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


The Fifty-Fighth Ses-ion of this institution will commence om 


the 17th of Fifth month, 1869. 
Terms $106 per session of twenty weeks. No extra.charges. 


For full particulars address 
HENRY W, RIDGWAY, 
912 36wy Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 


Bens. Stratran, Richmond, Ind. 
Poese Grirritu, West Chester, Pa. 
Jonny J. Cornett, Mend.n, N. Y 
And other Agents of 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 
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GOODS FOR THE SEASON.) WM. B8acock, 


, ' GENERAL 
JUST RECEIVED FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


AT 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
Friends Central Dry Goods Store PHILADELPHIA. 
} | AGeneral Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
1000 yds Crape Maretz)Mades,’at 25c, worth 50. | and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
50 Mode Shetland Shawis. 86 69 ly 


Penta Bede Shawls; REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


0 election. / iti u 
7 aan wanes Dark Skades of Tamartines of SOreithte wy anaes es 
e 9 


our own importation, 
Plain Ground India Silk. with spots. cone hand a large assertmert of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAG P .: Ale r 5 
Plain Shades of Bombizines. cor HUSK MATTRESSES. Remvatng ot On ae 
Plain Shades of Alpacas. tresses, Varnishing and Kepuiriog attended to with promptness. 
All of our own importation. Prices Repuced. mwexi wyp 
No such goods in this country. ¥ - 


Friends are invited to call.and see them. 


STOKES: & WOOD, 


emnaies Seventh and Areb Sts, Philada. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends; manufactured éxpressly for him, and 
the only lot in this country—the nicest suthmer 
dress a Friend can have. 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown 8ilk finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Melonges, 49 cts. 

Dark Brown Striped Silks; $1:75.. An Auction 
bargaiu. nl Vs 

Neat Plaid and Striped Si'ks, $1.873—cheap. 

Chené and Pin-striped: Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc. 

44, 5.4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. 

A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 cts. 

Bound Thibet Shawls—a good aasortment. 

J.J. L. has this season made.extra exertions to 
procure goods for’ Friends. He aims to make his 
Store HeapquaRrers for goods for Friends. Ple as’ 
















SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The follow'ng New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 
tention of Fri-nds. 


I have just received a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
SHAWLS. Bound and Unbound. Also a large assorument of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &. éc. 


FRLENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUGER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 
Mth and 15th Sts., New York City. | 91268 lyp 
_—_ OF 


BOOEKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by EMMOB COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memot: of. 

F8ino. 141 pp., Cloth..........04. seve ee Price 50c. 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
“By Ann A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108“ Second. “ 40c, 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
DB GO. OF PP ocd cscsecscnese, socceneccoeeest Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson, 2d edition. Price 50c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions aud 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth...... sooeeePPICS 2c, 
A Pable of Paith................ Prico, per 4oz., 30c. 
‘Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
‘ Hager E. Stocary. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 4c. 








call and examine: his stock. ems xi515 |“A egg = een ee wees for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 

J. DENNIS, Jr., “ Early Impressions.” Oompiled by Janz Jonnvon. 

8 f 6 Nos., 32ma, 64 pp- each, eccepes SeeqeseeP Tine 75c. 
Solicit of Patents and Counselor | aneptepos tuts Past anasice t= 
: as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonson. 

TH ALL MATTERS PERTAINING 10 INVENTIONS, EE, Te enc siteenntinieatnineconntansiiin Prue 25¢, 

a7i ¥F. STREET, Bssays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 

Opposite the 8. W. cor. of the Patent Office, By 8S. MF. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth...... «... Price 20¢. 





WIASEINGTON, D.C. 
rs 


A circular with.a map of Washington sent to any 
address on receipt of aistaanp. Inventions examined 
and their patentability reported on for five dollars. 
‘When inventors live several hundred miles from the 
Patent Office, I can do their. business for them better 
than they can do it for themselves if they come here, 
for less than their expenses here and home again. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BExnJAMIN CREEN, 
3we xmo 33 N. Second 8t,, Philadelphia. 
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